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A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By J. Clark Murray, Emeri- 
tus Professor of Philosophy, McGill University. Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark, 1908. Imported by Scribner's Sons. — pp. xiv, 328. 

By Christian ethics the author means a science " starting from the 
ethical ideal embodied in Christ and working out from that a code of 
morality for the practical guidance of Christian life" (p. 7). It 
differs from moral philosophy in general by taking that ideal as some- 
thing granted to begin with, whereas moral philosophy must discover 
the ideal by the ordinary methods of philosophical inquiry. But 
Christian ethics tends to an assimilation with moral philosophy. We 
have no authoritative exposition of the Christian ideal in such a form 
as science demands. Christ did not teach a scientific theory, his 
method is not that of the scientific expositor. Hence his conception 
of the general principle has to be gathered from a collation of a variety 
of statements, and gathered by the same methods of research that are 
employed in moral philosophy (p. 10). Moral philosophy also tends 
to an assimilation with Christian ethics, that is, there is a remarkable 
general tendency towards a solution of the problem of ethics which is 
in essential harmony with the Christian ideal (p. n). Moreover, the 
application of the supreme ethical principle to practical life must be 
conducted on the same method in every region of inquiry, and here 
the method of Christian ethics must be substantially identical with 
that of moral philosophy. This method is the rational method, the 
method imposed upon all work of reason by the essential nature of 
reason itself. This, of course, includes the use of the historical 
method. The Christian moralist may often find guidance in solving 
the ethical problems of his own day by studying the moral history of 
the past from which these problems have been evolved (p. 15). There 
is also a relation between Christian ethics and dogmatics. An abso- 
lutely creedless morality would imply that there might be an activity 
of mind which was volitional or emotional without being intellectual 
at all ; it is sheer intellectual confusion to talk of a creedless morality. 
Every moral action is an intelligent action, it flows from the intelligent 
assent of the agent to some principle he believes to be good. It im- 
plies therefore faith in that principle, and the grandeur of moral action 
must in general be in direct proportion to the intensity of faith in the 
articles of the creed (p. 17). The dogmas of Christian faith, like the 
theories of other sciences, find their vindication in practical tests. If 
a genuine Christian life can be shown to be impossible except by faith 
in certain dogmas, the fact should be taken as a more triumphant vin- 
dication of these than could be achieved by the most ingenious specu- 
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lative dialectic (p. 20). Any theory therefore which is beyond the 
reach of such tests, which does not admit of being verified by experi- 
ment or observation, may continue to furnish gratification to idle 
curiosity but does not become part of the scientific faith of the world 
(p. 21). 

Professor Murray divides his book into four parts. Part I is taken 
up with an inquiry into the general principle or ideal of Christian 
morality, discussing the Christian ideal in the abstract, the evolution 
of the Christian ideal from the Greek and Hebrew ideal, and the moral 
ideal revealed in the New Testament (pp. 23-114). Part II views 
this ideal in its subjective aspect, as personal culture, i. e., as a spirit- 
ual influence evolving the various virtues which together constitute the 
Christian character (pp. 115-226). It studies the natural state of 
man in regard to morality (original sin, etc.), the beginnings of the 
Christian life (sin, repentance or conversion, atonement), and the 
Christian character. Part III treats of this ideal in its objective or 
social aspect, that is, as an external standard from which may be deduced 
the rules of conduct which together form a code of Christian duty 
(pp. 227-289). It discusses the essential forms of society, the fam- 
ily, the state, and the church, their functions and the duties of the in- 
dividual with respect to them. Part IV deals with the methods of 
moral culture, that is, the ways of forming virtuous habits (pp. 290- 
320). 

The principle of Christian morality is found in love. "Christian 
morality consists in loving our fellow-men as we love ourselves, such 
love being a rational habit of life, which is revealed in Christ as the 
realization of God's will with regard to man, and therefore of man's 
love to God" (p. 27). As Professor Murray well sets forth, this is 
not to be interpreted in a one-sided social sense ; in reality virtue is 
neither exclusively social nor exclusively personal. It is personal in 
one aspect, social in another. The will to do any real good to an- 
other can never come into irreconcilable conflict with the will to do 
real good to oneself (pp. 29-31) . The evolution of moral life through 
the history of man has been all along a movement towards this princi- 
ple, as is shown in a special chapter (pp. 40-89). Professor Mur- 
ray's general conclusions on this point are in agreement with the 
modern investigations of the evolution of morals. There is, however, 
a tendency to read too much of the developed Christian spirit, as we 
conceive it now, into Hebrew life, that is, to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment injunction, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," too 
broadly. It is not to be denied that humanitarian impulses were at 
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work and grew stronger among the Jews, and it is true too that the 
prophets developed a purer conception than the people at large, but 
after all the Hebrew ideal was less universalistic in spirit than even 
the primitive Christian ideal. The passages quoted by Professor Mur- 
ray himself (pp. 96 ff.) show that hatred of enemies "was sometimes 
represented even by the prophets as if it were an obligation imposed 
by the God of Israel ' ' ; and many more could be given to show the 
intense nationalism of the Jews. This nationalism also expressed 
itself in their conception of God, and although the notion was puri- 
fied and extended in the course of history, it did not emphasize the 
universalistic and sympathetic element which characterizes the teaching 
of Jesus. 

There will also be difference of opinion as to the teachings of Jesus 
himself as presented in Chapter III. It is not easy to comprehend 
into a unified philosophical system the various sayings of Jesus, as 
Professor Murray himself is fully aware ; and different interpretations 
can be and have been offered. According to some, the founder of 
Chrisitianity preached asceticism and world-denial, according to 
others, he was not opposed to the proper enjoyment of the good things 
of this world. According to some, his mission was limited to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, according to others, he commissioned his 
apostles to go and make disciples in all the nations. Passages may be 
quoted in favor of any one of these views. Professor Murray seeks 
to bring harmony into the seemingly inconsistent statements by read- 
ing them in the light of the fundamental principle, a method of 
procedure which cannot fail to appeal to the philosophic mind, but 
which is not without its dangers. In this way the attitude of Jesus 
towards the so-called intellectual and practical virtues, towards wis- 
dom, courage, temperance, justice, wealth, marriage, and the state, is 
conceived not after the manner of primitive Christianity, but in 
agreement with modern Christian ideals. And in this way too 
the teachings of modern Christianity are brought into harmony with 
the teachings of modern ethics. Thus, for example, Christian ethics 
*s neither an exclusive egoism nor an exclusive altruism. Christ's 
conception recognizes the real worth of the individual, hence the 
supreme end of existence sometimes takes an intensely egoistic form : 
it is the single moral life, the individual soul, that is of supreme 
worth in the universe. The worth of other things is trivial compared 
with the worth of an intelligent soul (pp. 115 ff.). But in the 
light of the infinite worth of the soul egoism is transformed, it comes 
to be identical with altruism, the egoistic end can be found only in 
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the altruistic. The saving of the soul is achieved only by its emanci- 
pation from the corrupting effects of sin, by cultivating all the virtues, 
altruistic and egoistic alike (pp. 130 ff.). 

Modern ethical theory may use somewhat different language from 
this but its meaning will be much the same. If the principle under- 
lying Christian morality harmonizes with the principle underlying 
morality in general, there can be no essential difference between the 
results of Christian ethics and those of secular ethics. And there is 
no reason why the ideal expressed in the moral teachings of Chris- 
tianity should be something absolutely unique, if Christian morality is 
one of the stages in the evolution of morality, as Professor Murray 
properly conceives it. The book is a sensible presentation of the sub- 
ject. It is well written and well arranged, and will be of great ser- 
vice to the student and general reader desiring an introduction to the 
study of Christian ethics. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophy of Gassendi. By G. S. Brett, London, Mac- 

millan and Co., 1908. — pp. xiv, 310. 

To most students of philosophy Gassendi 's name stands for little 
more than opposition to Descartes and advocacy of a materialism of 
the Epicurean type. According to Professor Brett this involves at 
once a lack of proper appreciation of Gassendi 's value and a misin- 
terpretation of his system. The Philosophy of Gassendi is intended to 
rectify both these errors, and since both alike have their source in 
ignorance of Gassendi's teachings, the greater part of the book is 
devoted to a summary of the latter. After an introduction contain- 
ing a history of the line of philosophic thought which terminates in 
Gassendi, the exposition proper begins with an account of Gassendi's 
Logic. Here the general standpoint is found to be atomistic, inas- 
much as truth and knowledge are regarded as made up of indivisible 
parts. Gassendi follows Epicurus as to his main outline, but by no 
means slavishly, and with the addition of elements essentially Aris- 
totelian. He shows here as elsewhere his characteristic breadth of 
view, boundless learning, and the healthy common sense which refuses 
to sacrifice facts in the interests of a theoretical unity, no matter how 
desirable in itself the latter may be ; but his most important doctrines 
are to be sought under the heading of Physics. 

A preliminary distinction is that between Nature and God. Nature 
has both a passive and an active aspect, but the latter is no less dis- 



